THE  TARIFF  ISSUE. 


THE  “BARBARISM”  OF  PROTECTION. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  JOHN  BRIGHT. 


To  the  Right  Honorable  John  Bright,  Rochdale,  England. 

Sir  :  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  speeches 
made  by  yourself,  Mr.  Potter,  and  others,  at  Rochdale,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Potter’s  return  to  England  from 
America.  Your  eloquent  and  unstinted  praise  of  this  country, 
your  recognition  of  its  vast  extent,  its  inexhaustible  natural  wealth, 
and  of  the  industry,  sobriety,  intelligence,  and  general  prosperity  of 
its  people,  were  very  grateful  to  me.  My  pleasure  on  reading  it 
was  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that  this  was  not  mere  empty  com¬ 
pliment — not  the  meaningless  tumidity  of  an  after-dinner  speech, 
but  an  expression  of  matured  opinion,  based  upon  extensive  infor¬ 
mation.  And  I  was  pleased  above  all  things  to  reflect  that  these 
praises  came  from  a  man  who  has  for  now  these  many  years  been 
the  sworn  enemy  of  fraud  and  force,  of  religious  intolerance  and 
political  tyranny ;  who  has  never  ceased  to  condemn  wrong,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  slavery,  or  to  look  and  to  labor  for  that  system  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  economy  which  shall  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

In  one  respect,  however,  I  was  surprised  and  disappointed.  For, 
notwithstanding  your  Free  Trade  record,  it  was  a  surprise  and  dis¬ 
appointment  to  read  that  you  had  told  your  hearers  that  “the 
American  tariff  must  be  held  to  be  very  barbarous.”  Now,  making 
every  allowance  for  your  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  this 
country,  I  think  you  would  not  have  made  that  sweeping  assertion 
had  you  known  more  about  us.  If  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
visit  this  country,  and  examine  for  yourself  the  workings  of  our 
tariff  legislation  and  its  effect  upon  our  people,  you  would  have 
hesitated  to  utter  that  sentence. 
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If  you  persist,  however,  that  our  industrial  policy  is  very  barbar¬ 
ous,  and  that  its  results  are  very  deplorable,  of  course  we  are  bound 
to  take  your  word  for  it.  But  really  we  should  never,  by  the  glim¬ 
mering  light  of  our  own  feeble  intellects,  have  discovered  the  fact. 
Why,  we  actually  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  were  in  tolerably 
comfortable  circumstances.  Our  people  are  all  employed  and  well 
paid.  Since  we  adopted  a  Protective  tariff  we  have  built  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  railway,  have  settled  whole  empires  of  waste  land, 
have  doubled  the  population  of  our  cities,  have  built  up  enormous 
industrial  enterprises,  have  made  magnificent  progress  in  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  and  have  suffered  only  in  the  one  industry — our  ocean 
commerce — which  we  failed  to  protect  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Within  fifteen  years  we  have  paid  off  a  thousand  millions  of  our 
national  debt  and  probably  as  mi\ch  more  of  State  and  municipal 
debts ;  have  improved  our  credit  so  that  our  4  per  cent,  bonds  are 
at  a  premium  of  8?  per  cent.;  and  no  legitimate  enterprise  encoun¬ 
ters  any  difficulty  in  borrowing  all  the  money  it  needs.  Our  exports 
never  were  so  large  as  at  the  present  time,  nor  was  the  balance  of 
trade  ever  so  favorable. 

If  our  industrial  and  commercial  policy  is  so  barbarous,  Mr. 
Bright,  doubtless  the  evidences  of  that  barbarism  exist.  Now,  where 
are  they  f  In  what  do  they  consist?  Who  are  the  victims?  What 
classes  of  our  people  suffer  from  the  barbarism?  Not  the  agricul¬ 
tural  class :  our  farmers  almost  universally  own  their  own  land ; 
they  live  in  comfortable  houses,  wear  good  clothes,  possess  good 
stock,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  good  schools,  and  are  yearly  finding 
better  and  larger  markets  for  their  products  because  our  constantly 
increasing  manufacturing  population  is  daily  making  greater  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  producers  of  food.  They  get  better  prices  for  their 
produce  than  they  did  under  Free  Trade,  and  pay  less  for  nearly 
everything  they  have  to  buy.  Everywhere  throughout  our  land  the 
evidences  of  increasing  prosperity  among  the  farming  population 
are  abundant ;  and  those  evidences  are  most  apparent  where  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  most  abounds.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Northern 
States  the  farmers  are  most  prosperous  because  there  they  find  an 
ample  home  market :  in  the  South  they  are  least  prosperous  because 
manufactures  have  not  there  been  largely  introduced,  and  nearly  all 
the  surplus  agricultural  produce  must  be  sent  abroad  to  find  a 
market. 

Our  workingmen  do  not  complain  that  they  suffer  by  reason  of  the 
Protective  tariff.  An  English  ironmaster  recently  told  the  reporter 
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of  a  Pittsburgh  paper  that  our  ironworkers  were  paid  twice  as  much 
as  English  ironworkers.  It  is  very  rarely  that  an  unskilled  laborer 
in  this  country  is  paid  less  than  a  dollar,  or  four  English  shillings, 
for  ten  hours’  work,  and  skilled  workmen  earn  from  two  to  three 
dollars  a  day.  A  report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Geology  and 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  based  upon  official  information, 
shows  that  the  whole  body  of  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing 
employments  in  that  State,  embracing  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  skilled  and  unskilled,  receive  $418  each  for  one  year’s  work. 
Will  you  compare  this  with  the  pay  your  English  working  people 
receive  and  then  say  that,  so  far  as  our  labor  is  concerned,  the  bar¬ 
barous  effects  of  our  tariff  are  very  apparent  ?  With  the  civilizing, 
elevating,  and  ennobling  effects  of  Free  Trade  upon  English  labor 
you  are  much  better  acquainted  than  I  am.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  do  not  admire  the  glimpses  we  obtain  of  it.  We  gather 
from  newspaper  reports,  from  Parliamentary  returns,  from  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  travelers,  and  from  the  necessity  for  unremitting  char¬ 
ity,  that  the  English  laborer  is  not  an  ideally  happy  being;  that 
he  and  his  family  are  compelled  to  live  like  pigs  in  two  or  three 
miserable  and  squalid  apartments;  that  he  is  habitually  familiar 
with  the  want  of  sufficient  nutritious  food ;  that  the  lack  of  proper 
food  drives  him  to  drink ;  that  he  has  little  self-respect,  no  hope  of 
rising  above  his  present  condition  in  life,  and  that,  after  praying 
God  to  make  him  content  to  live  in  the  condition  wherein  it  has 
pleased  Providence  and  Free  Trade  to  place  him,  it  is  his  duty  to 
be  thankful  for  the  workhouse  into  which  he  may  crawl  when  his 
days  of  ill-requited  labor  are  past,  and  for  the  pauper’s  grave  into 
which  he  may  be  tumbled  when  his  ineffectual  struggle  with  life 
shall  finally  close.  No,  the  echoes  that  come  across  the  sea  from 
Old  England  are  easily  distinguishable  from  celestial  harmonies; 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  great  number  of  our  workingmen 
fleeing  from  the  barbarism  of  their  industrial  status  here  to  knock  at 
the  gates  of  your  Free  Trade  paradise.  We  even  hear  sometimes 
from  Ireland;  and  God  knows  Ireland  has  Free  Trade  to  her  heart’s 
content.  And  yet,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Bright,  we  are  sometimes 
unreasonable  enough  to  think  that  with  all  her  Free  Trade  Ireland 
is  neither  absolutely  prosperous  nor  supremely  happy? 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  you  were  not  a  little  more  specific  when 
you  told  your  neighbors  at  Rochdale  that  our  tariff  was  barbarous. 
You  ought  not  to  have  contented  yourself  with  the  vague  if  forcible 
generality,  but  you  should  have  pointed  to  the  evil  effects  of  the 
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barbarism,  and  indicated  the  sufferers.  But  the  facts  you  adduced 
were  in  strange  contrast  to  the  charge  you  brought.  Why  you  and 
Mr.  Potter  could  hardly  say  enough  in  laudation  of  our  country, 
our  institutions,  and  our  people.  Mr.  Potter  told  the  men  of  Roch¬ 
dale  that  the  American  mechanic  had  a  bath  tub  in  his  house;  that 
he  washed  himself  and  put  on  clean  clothes  when  he  went  home; 
that  he  respected  himself ;  that  he  seldom  got  drunk ;  and  he  said 
that  if  the  English  did  not  take  precious  good  care  American 
manufactures  would  replace  English  goods  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Did  it  not  strike  you,  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  illustrations  you  cited 
were  all  exactly  contrary  to  your  theory  that  our  tariff  is  barbarous  ? 
Mr.  Potter  told  of  a  gentleman  in  Toronto — a  jeweler — who  would 
rather  buy  his  goods  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  but  that 
these  articles  had  been  so  much  improved  and  cheapened  by  our 
better  paid  mechanics  that  the  Toronto  gentleman  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  come  to  us  for  his  goods.  And  Mr.  Potter  added,  no 
doubt  with  a  sigh,  “The  American  clock  and  the  Waltham  watch 
are  superseding  the  English  clock  and  watch  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  latest  I  heard,  though  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  true,  is  that  on  our  Indian  railways  the  conductors  and 
guards  are  furnished  with  Waltham  watches.”  Well,  that  is  very 
barbarous,  no  doubt,  viewed  from  an  English  standpoint ;  but  here 
we  are  glad  of  it,  and  glory  in  the  Protection  which  accomplishes 
such  things.  Then  this  same  Toronto  gentleman  wanted  some  im¬ 
provements  made  in  certain  articles  of  hardware,  but  he  could  not 
induce  your  underpaid  mechanics  to  introduce  them,  and  the  result 
was  that  “  the  trade  went  to  America.”  Barbarous,  wasn’t  it !  In 
driving  around  Lowell  Mr.  Potter  “  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
people  from  the  old  town  of  Rochdale.”  Why — in  the  name  of 
common  sense — tell  us  why  these  people  were  compelled  to  expa¬ 
triate  themselves  and  trust  themselves  and  their  little  ones  to  the 
barbarism  of  our  Protective  tariff?  And  how  comes  it  that  they 
were  “  happy  and  well-doing  ?  ”  What  a  strange  barbarism  this  is 
— to  produce  such  results !  Still  again,  Mr.  Potter  met  a  Yorkshire- 
man  in  Washington;  and  this  Yorkshireman  said,  “Mr.  Potter,  I 
have  seen  enough ;  the  best  thing  I  can  do — and  I  have  a  large 
family — is  to  bring  them  out — my  workpeople,  my  machinery,  and 
everything — and  commence  business  in  America.”  Wonderful, 
wonderful!  The  man  surely  was  crazy!  What!  leave  happy, 
prosperous,  Free  Trade  England,  and  bring  all  his  machinery,  and 
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his  workpeople,  and  his  children  to  a  country  where  barbarous  Pro¬ 
tection  guides  the  unthinking  mob ! 

But  these  things,  though  they  are  at  strange  variance  with  your 
censure  of  our  tariff,  are  not  strange  to  our  history.  These  are 
what  we  have  always  claimed  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  Protection. 
We  have  always  said  that  Protection  would  secure  higher  wages  to 
the  operative ;  that  higher  wages  would  not  only  enable  him  to  live 
in  greater  comfort  and  to  educate  his  children,  but  would  make  him 
respect  himself,  keep  sober,  live  cleanly,  value  the  good  opinion  of 
his  neighbors,  and  strive  to  rise  in  the  world  instead  of  “  ordering 
himself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  his  betters,”  and  being  content 
in  that  sphere  of  poverty,  degradation,  and  ignorance  to  which  it  is 
blasphemously  assumed  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  call  him. 
We  have  always  claimed  that  greater  intelligence  and  higher  ambi¬ 
tions  among  workingmen  would  lead  to  improvements  in  machinery 
and  methods  of  manufacture,  so  that  not  only  greater  excellence 
would  be  secured  but  eventually  greater  cheapness  also.  And  it  is 
a  fact  that,  whereas,  while  we  had  a  Free  Trade  tariff  we  could  not 
compete  with  England  in  any  considerable  branch  of  manufacture, 
under  a  Protective  tariff  we  are  successfully  competing  with  her  in 
very  many  branches,  and  that  many  articles  of  our  manufacture 
are  sold  in  England  itself  because  of  their  superiority  to  the  Free 
Trade  article.  It" was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Mr.  Bright,  that  a 
tree  should  be  known  by  its  fruits,  and  that  men  do  not  gather  figs 
from  thistles  nor  grapes  from  thorns.  If  the  results  of  Protection 
in  America  are  such  as  you  and  Mr.  Potter  described,  how  could 
you  have  the  temerity  to  denounce  Protection  as  barbarous  ? 

But  you  will  say,  Mr.  Bright,  that  in  England  you  had  a  Protect¬ 
ive  tariff,  and  under  that  tariff  your  people  starved.  This  is  true. 
The  English  people,  however,  did  not  starve  because  they  had  a 
Protective  tariff,  but  because  they  had  the  wrong  kind  of  a  tariff. 
You  placed  a  high  duty  upon  food,  an  article  whose  production 
could  not  be  increased  or  cheapened  by  Protection.  Food  was 
already  produced  as  largely  and  as  cheaply  as  the  quantity  of  land, 
the  state  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  your  abominable  land  laws 
would  permit,  and  when  you  put  a  duty  upon  corn  you  simply 
voted  an  enormous  bounty  into  the  pockets  of  the  land  owners,  and 
snatched  half  its  poor  crust  from  the  lips  of  starving  labor.  Well 
may  you  say  now  that  your  “  great  protection  was  upon  food,”  that 
“  the  loaf  was  cut  in  half,”  that  you  “  had  a  tariff  which  actually 
starved  your  people;”  and  well  might  Sir  Robert  Peel  say  then 
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that  “  the  corn  law  was  the  harvest  of  death.”  When  you  made 
corn  free  you  simply  acted  upon  the  Protectionist  law  that  when  an 
industry  has  reached  its  limit  of  expansion  it  needs  no  Protection. 
You  took  a  step  toward  protecting  your  manufacturing  industries 
by  cheapening  the  cost  of  living. 

But  seriously,  now,  Mr.  Bright,  what  do  you  think  we  had  better 
do  ?  I  suppose  we  ought  to  sweep  our  tariff  legislation  from  the 
statute  books  altogether,  introduce  absolute  and  unrestricted  Free 
Trade,  and  raise  our  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  Then  one  of  two 
things  would  happen:  either  our  working  people  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  their  English  brethren  in  point 
of  wages,  or  they  would  have  to  abandon  their  trades.  It  is  not 
doing  violence  to  your  language  and  your  history  to  assume  that 
you  do  not  contemplate  the  former  of  these  courses.  The  simple 
robbing  of  the  American  artisan  of  half  his  wages,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  cheapening  of  American  goods,  would  produce  a  more  disas¬ 
trous  rivalry  to  Euglish  manufactures  than  any  you  have  yet  en¬ 
countered.  I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  you  do  not  advise  or 
desire  that  sort  of  thing.  You  are  a  benevolent  man,  Mr.  Bright ; 
you  desire  the  well-being  of  your  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  would 
afford  you  little  satisfaction  to  know  that  your  efforts  in  favor  of 
Free  Trade  had  produced  no  results  except  to  render  the  problem 
of  life  harder  to  twenty  millions  of  people — and  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  English  manufacturers  to  find  a  market!  No;  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  you  want  to  see  American  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  destroyed  and  British  goods  sold  in  American 
markets.  But  when  our  workmen  are  driven  from  their  shops, 
what  are  they  to  do?  Are  they  to  sit  down  and  twiddle  their 
thumbs  and  rail  at  fortune  ?  Are  they  to  subsist  on  charity,  or  are 
they  to  sail  across  the  briny  sea  to  your  Free  Trade  paradise  and 
wax  fat  on  potatoes  and  butter-milk?  “Oh,”  you  say,  “there’s 
plenty  of  land  in  America ;  let  them  go  farm.”  But  did  you  ever 
reflect  that  all  mechanics  and  laboring  men  do  not  know  how  to 
farm  ?  Some  of  our  people  doubt  whether  they  could  make  a  de¬ 
cent  living  out  of  the  soil.  And  if  they  could,  where  are  they  to 
find  a  market  ?  In  England  ?  Why  England  can’t  eat  our  surplus 
food  now.  Last  year,  when  your  harvest  was  unusually  deficient, 
we  supplied  all  your  needs,  and  our  elevators  were  still  bursting 
with  grain.  But  if  a  few  millions  of  our  artisans  should  cease  to 
be  consumers  and  become  producers  of  food,  how  would  it  be  then? 
Food  would  be  a  drug  in  the  market;  and  every  farmer  in  the 
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United  States  would  raise  debt  for  bis  biggest  crop,  and  have  bis 
bouse  sbingled  with  mortgage  bonds.  England  would  flourish,  no 
doubt.  Sbe  would  buy  our  food  at  tbe  price  sbe  might  choose  to 
give,  and  would  sell  us  goods  at  tbe  price  sbe  might  choose  to 
demand.  We  would  return  to  tbe  good  old  Free  Trade  times,  not 
many  years  gone  by,  when  machines  rusted  in  the  silent  shop  and 
tbe  factory  chimney  was  smokeless;  when  tbe  Western  farmer  sold 
bis  corn  if  be  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  purchaser  for  eight 
cents  a  bushel  or  burned  it  for  fuel ;  when  labor  went  starving 
through  a  land  of  plenty,  vainly  begging  a  brother  of  the  earth  to 
give  it  leave  to  toil ;  when  our  revenue  was  insufficient  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  borrow  a  few  paltry  millions  at  twelve  per 
cent,  interest.  England  would  hold  us  in  vassalage  worse  than  that 
in  which  George  the  Third  held  our  fathers,  and  Bunker  Hill 
would  be  avenged! 

The  present  century  has  been  the  great  era  of  improvement  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  Steam-engines,  steamboats,  railroads,  telegraphs, 
spinning  and  weaving  machines,  reapers,  mowers,  steam-plows  and 
thrashing  machines,  nail-making  machines,  and  a  thousand  other 
inventions  and  improvements  have  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled  the 
power  of  production  in  almost  every  branch  of  labor.  When  so 
much  more  is  produced  than  formerly  more  must  be  consumed,  and 
under  a  well-regulated  economic  system  the  distribution  ought  to  be 
general,  so  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may  share  in  the  com¬ 
mon  prosperity.  In  the  United  States,  under  Protection,  this  is  so: 
our  working  people  possess  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  lately  introduced,  have  enjoyed  the  world’s  betterments,  and 
have  seized  their  full  allotment  of  advancing  civilization’s  prizes 
and  rewards.  But  how  has  it  been  with  the  poor  of  England, 
under  Free  Trade?  In  the  best  times  the  great  mass  of  your 
working  population  just  manage  to  keep  beyond  the  reach  of  pur¬ 
suing  want :  so  soon  as  a  deficient  harvest  or  a  lessened  demand  for 
manufactures  comes — as  come  it  inevitably  will — the  rear  guard  of 
the  great  army  of  toil  begins  to  fall  into  famine’s  inexorable  jaws. 
Free  Trade  ruins  the  workingman’s  hope,  blights  his  humanity, 
destroys  his  life ;  and  when  a  calamity  more  general  than  the  aver¬ 
age  comes  upon  him  it  is  not  to  the  cotton  lords  or  the  iron  princes 
of  England,  but  to  this  “barbarous”  land,  he  turns  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  charity  which  is  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  his  body. 
It  was  at  the  very  moment  we  were  sending  millions  to  Ireland  to 
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feed  the  victims  of  Free  Trade  that  you  told  your  Rochdale  serfs  of 
the  “  barbarism  ”  of  that  system  which  made  us  able  to  do  so. 

Everywhere  the  story  of  your  economic  system  is  the  same :  on 
the  one  hand  the  magnificence  and  ostentation  and  insolence  of 
wealth- — the  accumulating  capital  which  is  to  crush  out  rival  indus¬ 
tries,  control  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  employ  Free  Trade  agents 
in  every  land,  pay  writers  for  American  Free  Trade  newspapers, 
influence  the  action  of  foreign  senates,  and  shape  the  destiny  of  em¬ 
pires  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  poor,  the 
absolute  helplessness  of  the  toiling  masses  in  the  embrace  of  the 
terrible  python  which  has  cast  its  murderous  coils  around  them. 
The  London  Times  tells  us  that  “once  a  peasant  in  England  and 
the  man  must  remain  a  peasant  for  ever.”  Mr.  Kay  tells  us  that 
“the  gulf  between  the  peasant  and  the  farmer  is  widening  every 
day.”  One  of  your  bishops  tells  us  that  the  wage  of  the  English 
workingman  has  now  not  more  than  half  the  purchasing  power  it 
had  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  English  freehold  farmer 
has  been  driven  from  his  farm,  to  become  a  tenant  or  an  emigrant ; 
the  tenant  farmer  is  becoming  a  mere  laborer ;  the  small  artisan  has 
become  a  factory  hand ;  the  cottager  has  gone  to  live  in  a  cellar ; 
and  almost  every  grade  of  labor  has  taken  a  downward  step.  The 
condition  of  your  working  classes,  as  revealed  by  your  newspapers 
and  reports  to  Parliament,  forms  one  of  the  blackest  pictures  in  the 
gallery  of  crime.  I  read  of  fourteen  persons,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  married  and  unmarried,  living,  eating,  and  sleeping  in  a 
single  room  twelve  feet  square,  and  that  is  one  example  out  of  thou¬ 
sands  ;  I  read  of  several  families  living  in  a  single  cellar  apartment, 
without  a  window  and  having  no  floor  but  the  damp  ground,  who 
sleep  on  straw,  and  are  covered  at  night  only  by  the  clothes  they 
wear  in  the  day,  and  that  is  one  example  out  of  thousands ;  I  read 
of  women  who  work  at  nailmaking  and  other  blacksmithing  opera¬ 
tions,  and  who  receive  a  shilling  for  twelve  hours’  work,  while  their 
husbands,  who  labor  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  earn 
eleven  shillings  a  week,  and  that  is  one  example  out  of  thousands ;  I 
read  of  men  turned  out  of  their  poor  shelters  starving  and  dying 
by  the  wayside ;  I  read  of  gaunt,  famine-stricken  children  raking  in 
the  ooze  and  slime  of  gutters  for  stray  scraps  of  refuse  food ;  I  read 
on  and  on  through  the  tale  of  horrors  till  the  heart  grows  sick  and 
the  intellect  refuses  credit  to  the  appalling  narrative,  preferring  to 
think  it  a  nightmare  horror  rather  than  a  matter-of-fact  report  to 
the  British  Parliament.  Why,  man,  your  brothers’  blood  cries  from 
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the  ground  against  you ;  and  when  you  reflect  that  there  is  a  God 
who  rules  in  righteousness  I  wonder  you  do  not  flee  for  your  life 
from  the  Sodom  of  Free  Trade  lest  the  wrath  of  Heaven  overwhelm 
you  with  a  tempest  of  fire.  But  while  we  are  yet  trembling  with 
indignation  at  the  recital  of  England’s  crimes — even  with  the 
shameful  story  of  Free  Trade’s  infamy  fresh  in  our  hands — you — 
you,  Mr.  Bright — the  great  philanthropist!  God  save  the  mark! 
have  the  measureless  audacity  to  ask  us  to  invite  these  horrors  to 
our  own  prosperous  shores,  and  you  charge  us  with  “barbarism” 
because  we  place  our  workingmen  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  make 
all  our  people  prosperous  and  happy ! 

It  is  Free  Trade  that  produces  the  results  above  described ;  and 
you  can  have  no  other  results  from  such  a  source.  Free  Trade 
means  the  degradation  of  all  labor  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  labor. 
Mr.  Huskisson  said  “to  give  capital  a  fair  remuneration  the  price 
of  labor  must  be  kept  down.”  Capital!  Always  and  everywhere 
capital !  Capital  is  king,  land  is  held  in  reverence,  property  is  sa¬ 
cred,  machines  must  be  cared  for,  houses  must  be  insured,  animals 
must  be  fed :  it  is  only  humanity  that  falls  too  low  under  Free 
Trade  to  be  worth  a  thought  to  the  professor  of  economic  science, 
till,  according  to  the  London  Times,  “  man  has  become  a  drug  and 
population  a  nuisance !  ” 

And  that  is  the  outcome  of  your  Free  Trade  civilization  in  con¬ 
trast  with  our  “  barbarous”  Protection ! 

Upon  full  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  Mr.  Bright,  I 
think  Ephraim  had  better  cleave  to  his  Protective  idol.  I  am  sorry 
that  course  does  not  meet  your  approbation.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Cobden  Club  do  not  like  our  Protective  policy, 
but  I  am  glad  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  like  it 
and  prosper  under  it.  I  am  sorry  that  English  workmen  are  idle 
because  of  it,  but  I  am  glad  that  our  workmen  are  busy,  and  that  it 
is  building  up  great  industries  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  other  States  where  Free 
Trade,  like  Lord  Chatham,  never  suffered  so  much  as  a  hobnail  to 
be  made.  Charity  begins  at  home ;  and  while  we  wish  the  English 
people  well,  we  do  not  propose  to  destroy  ourselves  that  English 
manufacturers  may  prosper. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

Augustus  T.  Freed. 


Philadelphia,  July  20,  1880. 
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THE  “GOOD  OLD  TIMES”  BEFORE  PROTECTION  HAD 
BUILT  UP  OUR  MANUFACTURES. 

Before  manufactures  were  fairly  established  in  this  country, 
supplying  a  home  demand  for  agricultural  products  and  surplus 
agricultural  labor,  and  furnishing  manufactured  goods  at  low 
prices,  the  condition  of  American  farmers  and  of  all  other  laborers 
was  one  of  great  hardship  and  many  privations.  The  following  bit 
of  personal  history  in  the  life  of  A.  H.  Wrenn,  of  Mount  Gilead, 
Ohio,  shows  some  of  the  results  which  followed  a  general  depend¬ 
ence  on  foreign  workshops  fifty  years  ago. 

In  1829  my  father’s  family  emigrated  from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  settled 
near  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
thrifty,  hospitable  Quakers.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  prices  of  articles  in 
those  days.  The  farmer  would  sell,  when  he  could,  wheat  at  31  cents ;  corn 
and  rye,  15  to  20  cents ;  potatoes  and  oats,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  apples  and 
peaches  he  would  give  away ;  eggs,  3  cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  5  cents  per 
pound ;  pork  and  beef,  2  cents  per  pound  ;  hay,  $3  to  $4  per  ton ;  cows,  $8  to 
$10 ;  oxen,  per  yoke,  $30  to  $50 ;  good  horses,  $30  to  $50 ;  sheep  averaged 
about  $1 ;  wool,  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  above  were  the  usual  prices 
for  several  years,  except  when  the  scarcity  of  some  article  caused  higher  prices. 
Farm  and  other  laboring  hands  $7  to  $10  per  month  and  board ;  in  harvest  a 
little  higher.  The  writer  cut  many  an  acre  of  wheat  at  25  cents ;  cut  and  split 
rails  at  40  cents  per  hundred ;  cut  wood  at  20  to  25  cents  per  cord.  If  any  of 
us  youngsters  happened  to  be  qualified  to  teach  school  in  the  little  log  cabins, 
and  put  in  our  full  time,  we  thought  we  were  doing  well  to  get  $12  per  month ; 
mechanics  of  different  kinds  got  50  cents  to  $1  per  day.  We  had  generally  to 
be  on  kand  before  sunrise.  Money  was  a  very  scarce  article  in  those  days. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  had  to  pay  for  articles  bought  from  the  merchants. 
Tea,  and  that  not  the  best,  $2  to  $2.50  per  pound.  The  writer  once  took  three 
bushels  of  wheat  and  traded  it  for  a  half-pound  of  not  very  good  tea.  Coffee, 
35  to  50  cents ;  pepper  and  spice,  60  cents ;  satinets,  at  all  suitable  for  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes,  from  $2  to  $3  per  yard ;  and  those  that  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  broadcloth  paid  from  $5  to  $8  per  yard  for  none  of  the  best ;  salt,  $5  per 
barrel ;  shirting,  25  to  40  cents ;  calico,  30  to  45  cents ;  all  dress  goods  in  the 
same  ratio. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  at  Great 
Falls,  New  Hampshire,  February  21,  1872,  by  Henry  Wilson,  after¬ 
wards  Vice-President  of  the  United  States : 

The  first  month  I  worked  after  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  I  went  into 
the  woods,  drove  team,  cut  mill-logs,  wood,  rose  in  the  morning  before  day¬ 
light  and  worked  hard  until  after  dark  at  night,  and  I  received  for  it  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sum  of  six  dollars.  Each  of  those  dollars  looked  as  large  to  me  as 
the  moon  looked  to-night. 
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On  the  farm  on  which  I  served  an  apprenticeship  I  have  seen  the  best  men 
who  ever  put  scythe  in  grass  working  for  from  fifty  cents  to  four  shillings  a 
day  in  the  longest  days  of  summer.  Yesterday  I  visited  that  farm.  I  asked 
the  men  who  were  there  what  they  paid  men  in  haying-time  last  summer,  and 
they  said  from  two  dollars  to  two  and  a  half  a  day.  This  was  paid  on  the 
same  ground  where  men  worked  forty  years  ago  for  from  fifty  cents  to  four 
shillings,  and  took  their  pay  in  farm  products,  not  money.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  brightest  women  go  into  the  farm  houses  and  work  for  from  fifty  cents 
to  four  shillings  a  week,  milking  the  cows,  making  butter  and  cheese,  wash¬ 
ing,  spinning,  and  weaving — doing  all  kinds  of  hard  work.  I  was  told  yester¬ 
day  that  many  young  women  were  earning  in  the  shops  a  dollar  a  day,  and 
that  those  who  worked  in  houses  were  getting  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
week  to  three  dollars  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  February,  1832,  made  the  graphic  statement  given  below 
concerning  the  hardships  of  the  American  farmer  before  Protection 
had  built  up  the  manufactures  of  our  Western  States: 

In  short,  every  portion  of  the  world  was  searched  by  our  intelligent  mer¬ 
chants,  and  all  combined  did  not  furnish  a  market  adequate  to  our  surplus 
productions.  Every  farmer  in  Ohio  long  knew  and  felt  the  pressure  conse¬ 
quent  upon  this  state  of  things.  Year  after  year  their  stacks  of  wheat  stood 
unthrashed,  scarcely  worth  the  manual  labor  of  separating  the  grain  from  the 
straw ;  so  low  was  it  reduced,  in  comparison  with  manufactured  articles,  that 
I  have  known  forty  bushels  of  wheat  given  for  a  pair  of  boots  ;  such  was  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Western  country  prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  in  1824. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech  Senator  Ewing  said : 

Our  manufactures  were  annihilated ;  our  home  market  was  thus  cut  off ;  the 
foreign  ports  were,  in  effect,  closed  against  us ;  the  market  which  our  armies 
had  afforded  the  Western  farmer  during  the  war  had  ceased;  that  army  dis¬ 
banded  ;  the  soldiers  became  farmers,  and  added  their  quota  to  the  vast  amount 
of  our  surplus  agricultural  products ;  the  only  market  that  remained  open  to 
us  was  a  small  portion  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  the  West  India 
Islands,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  coast  of  South  America ;  consequently, 
our  produce  was  freighted  upon  the  waters,  and  sent  downward  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  but  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand  twice  told ;  the  market  was  glutted ; 
the  price  went  down  almost  to  nothing ;  and  many  a  mercantile  enterprise 
there  has  involved  even  more  than  a  total  loss.  I  well  recollect  an  instance 
in  which,  after  the  sale  of  boat  and  cargo,  and  placing  the  proceeds  to  the 
credit  of  the  freighter,  the  balance  against  him,  as  claimed  by  the  commission 
merchant,  was  something  more  than  $400.  This,  however,  was  an  extreme 
case ;  but,  generally,  from  about  the  year  1821  to  1 825  the  export  trade  was 
ruinous  to  all  who  engaged  in  it.  The  truth  is  no  foreign  market  whatever, 
beyond  the  very  narrow  limits  which  I  have  specified,  did  exist. 
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A  well-known  Michigan  citizen  recently  gave  a  little  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  “good  old  times”  of  forty  years  ago.  He  lived 
where  Burr  Oak  now  stands,  and,  wanting  to  get  some  barrels  of 
salt,  he  put  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  in  his  wagon  and  started  for 
Adrian,  eighty  miles  away.  As  he  could  not  get  cash  there,  he  went 
on  to  Palmyra  mills  and  sold  his  wheat  for  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 
Going  back  to  Adrian,  he  paid  $3  for  two  barrels  of  salt,  and  got 
back  to  Burr  Oak  after  being  five  days  gone,  being  delayed  by  the 
execrable  roads. 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  “good  old  times,”  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  do  not  flatter  themselves  by  comparison  with  the 
times  we  have  at  present,  when  Protection  is  developing  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  and  giving  to  the  Western  farmer  a  good 
home  market  for  all  his  products. 

Among  the  benefits  which  a  Protective  tariff  has  brought  to  this 
country  is  the  cheapening  of  transportation  by  cheapening  the  cost 
of  constructing  railroads.  This  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  accomplished  through  the  erection  of  competing 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  iron  car-wheels, 
and  other  iron  railway  supplies.  Steel  rails,  for  instance,  have  been 
reduced  in  price  from  $150  a  ton  in  gold,  the  price  which  we  paid 
to  England  before  we  made  any  ourselves,  to  $40,  the  price  at  which 
American  rails  were  sold  in  1878.  The  present  price  is  only  $60. 
The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  at  various  periods, 
charged  upon  lines  largely  engaged  in  grain  traffic : 


Bailroad  Lines. 

1868. 

1873. 

1878. 

1879. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

New  York  Central  Bailroad . 

2.74 

1.57 

.93 

.81 

Erie  Bailway . 

1.81 

1.45 

.97 

.78 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad . 

1.90 

1.41 

.92 

.79 

Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad . 

2.81 

1.96 

1.13 

1.10 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southn  Bailway 

2.33 

1.33 

.73 

.64 

Michigan  Central  Bailroad . 

2.45 

1.22 

.85 

.69 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroad... 

3.24 

1.92 

1.24 

1.02 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailway . 

3.16 

2.35 

1.73 

1.56 

In  1868  this  country  had  just  commenced  to  make  steel  rails,  and 
our  supply  came  almost  wholly  from  England.  In  1873  we  had 
fairly  embarked  in  the  business,  and  in  1879  we  made,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  “  boom,”  nearly  all  that  were  required. 
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A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  THE  BEST  FOR  REVENUE. 


From  the  Chicago  Industrial  World. 

Free  Trade  newspapers  are  clamoring  for  “a  revenue  tariff.” 
The  Chicago  Tribune  declares  that  “the  West  is  ready  to  act  with 
the  South  in  demanding  a  revenue  tariff.”  The  Chicago  Times 
insists  that  the  country  must  have  “  a  revenue  tariff,”  and  denounces 
the  majority  in  Congress  for  neglecting  to  carry  out  at  the  recent 
session  the  instructions  of  the  St.  Louis  platform.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  almost  frantic  in  its  outcry  for  “  a  revenue  tariff.” 
Far  and  wide  a  united  appeal  has  been  going  up,  for  months,  from 
the  Free  Trade  press  for  “  a  revenue  tariff.”  Now,  what  is  demand¬ 
ed  is  exactly  what  we  possess,  and  what  we  have  had  ever  since 
March  2,  1861.  For  more  than  nineteen  years  our  custom  house 
legislation  has  been  imbued  with  the  policy  of  Protection  to  Home 
Industry — with  the  principle  of  Protection  for  Protection’s  sake — 
and  never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  revenue  been 
so  prolific,  so  abundant,  so  vast  as  under  the  series  of  tariff  laws 
inaugurated  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress.  Proofs  of 
this  fact  are  overwhelming.  We  offer  in  evidence  a  comparative 
statement,  derived  from  official  sources,  giving  the  revenue  received 
from  duties  on  imports  during  the  fifteen  fiscal  years  covered  by  the 
tariffs  of  1846  and  1857,  as  contrasted  with  the  exhibit  for  the  last 
fifteen  fiscal  years  as  follows. 


Years 

ending 

June  30. 

Receipts  from 
•  customs. 

Years 

ending 

June  30. 

Receipts  from 
customs. 

1847 . 

. $23,747,864.66 

1865 . 

. $84,923,260.60 

1848 . 

.  31,757,070.96 

1866 . 

.  179,046,651.58 

1849 . 

.  28,346,738.82 

1867 . 

.  176,417,810.88 

1850 . 

.  39,668,686.42 

1868 . 

.  164,464,599.56 

1851 . 

.  49,017,567.92 

1869 . 

.  180,048,426.63 

1852 . 

.  47,339,326.62 

1870 . 

.  194,538,374.44 

1853 . 

.  58,931,865.52 

1871 . 

.  206,270,408.05 

1854 . 

.  64,224,190.27 

1872 . 

.  216,370,286.77 

1855 . 

.  53,025,794.21 

1873 . 

.  188,089,522.70 

1856 . 

.  64,022,863.50 

1874 . 

.  163,103,833.69 

1857 . 

1875 . 

.  157,167,722.35 

1858 . 

.  41,789,620.96 

1876 . 

.  148,071,984.61 

1859 . 

.  49,565,824.38 

1877 . 

.  130,956,493.07 

1860 . 

1878 . 

.  130,170,680.20 

1861 . 

.  39,582,125.64 

1879 . 

.  137,250,047.70 

Total . 

. $708,082,956.80 

Total . 

. $2,456,895,102.83 
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During  the  first  period  of  fifteen  years  we  collected  scarcely 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  what  we  collected  in  the  second  period  of 
equal  length.  Does  not  that  fact  conclusively  show  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  duties  represents  and  embodies  “a  revenue  tariff?” 

What  better  “  revenue  tariff”  than  this  should  the  Free  Trade 
newspapers  desire  ?  Are  not  the  revenue  results  sufficiently  copious 
and  wonderful  ?  Could  as  much  be  obtained  by  the  Tribune  plan 
of  duties  deprived  of  Protective  force?  No,  indeed!  Under  so- 
called,  hut  falsely  called,  revenue  tariffs  the  Treasury  vaults  have 
always  soon  been  afflicted  with  emptiness  so  alarming  that  the 
serious  question  has  arisen,  Where  can  the  nation  borrow  money  to 
supply  the  annual  deficit  in  time  of  profound  peace  ?  It  was  so 
previous  to  the  Protective  system  enacted  in  1842,  and  again  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Protective  system  enacted  in  1861.  Says  Thomas  H. 
Benton  in  his  Thirty  Years’  View ,  writing  of  affairs  in  1842 : 

Never  were  the  coffers  and  the  credit  of  the  Treasury — not  even  in  the  last 
year  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1814)  at  a  lower  ebb  or  more  pitiable 
point  than  the  present.  A  deficit  of  fourteen  millions  in  the  Treasury — a 
total  inability  to  borrow,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  the  amount  of  the  loan  of 
twelve  millions  authorized  the  year  before — Treasury  notes  below  par — a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  of  protested  demands — a  revenue  from  imports  inadequate  and 
decreasing ;  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Treasury. 

The  tariff  of  1842  lifted  the  country  out  of  its  depression,  inau¬ 
gurated  a  period  of  remarkable  prosperity,  and  replenished  the 
empty  money  chest  of  the  Government.  British  intrigues  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  Protective  system  and  in  substituting  for  it  the 
revenue  tariff  scheme  which  the  Free  Trade  journals  advocate  with 
so  much  mistaken  zeal.  Consequently,  we  began  to  travel  the 
downward  road  once  more.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in 
December,  1860,  President  Buchanan  said : 

It  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it  is 
extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least ,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  through  the 
present  and  next  fiscal  year  without  providing  additional  revenue.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  strictly  confining  the  appropriations  within  the  estimates 
of  the  different  departments  without  making  an  allowance  for  any  additional 
expenditures  which  Congress  may  think  proper  in  their  discretion  to  author¬ 
ize,  and  without  providing  for  the  redemption  of  any  portion  of  the  $ 20,000,000  of 
Treasury  notes  which  have  already  been  issued.  In  the  event  of  a  deficiency, 
which  I  consider  probable,  this  ought  never  to  be  supplied  by  a  resort  to  addi¬ 
tional  loans.  It  would  be  a  ruinous  practice  in  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity 
to  go  on  increasing  the  debt  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government.  This 
policy  would  cripple  our  resources  and  impair  our  credit  in  case  the  existence 
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of  war  should  render  it  necessary  to  borrow  money.  Should  such  a  deficiency 
occur  as  I  apprehend,  I  would  recommend  that  the  necessary  revenue  he  raised  by 
an  increase  of  our  present  duties  on  imports. 

Such  are  the  financial  difficulties  into  which  our  Government  is 
invariably  plunged  by  the  revenue  tariff  system  which  the  Free 
Trade  newspapers  consider  so  advantageous.  If  we  apply  the  cause 
we  shall  certainly  have  the  effect.  This  baneful  condition  of  affairs 
was  radically  cured  by  the  adoption  of  the  Protective  policy — the 
only  true  revenue  policy — in  1861.  Never  since  have  we  been 
obliged  to  borrow  money  to  supply  a  deficit  arising  out  of  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  revenue.  The  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the 
payment  of  pensions,  and  need  of  resources  for  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penditures,  render  indispensable  a  schedule  of  duties  on  imports  by 
which  the  national  income  can  be  made  adequate,  beyond  fear  or 
doubt,  for  all  the  national  requirements.  We  have  such  a  schedule 
of  duties  already.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  revenue  system.  To  sur¬ 
render  it  for  a  system  which  has  failed  every  time  it  has  been  tried 
would  be  folly  indeed.  What  sense  is  there  in  experimenting  again 
with  a  theory  which  has  many  times  and  always  been  a  miserable 
failure  in  practice  ? 


OUR  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT. 

The  relation  between  the  wheat  crops  of  former  years,  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  home  consumption,  and  the  average 
export  price  are  described  in  the  following  table  compiled  by  the 
Financial  Chronicle . 


Year. 

"Wheat  crop, 
bushels. 

Exports, 

bushels. 

Leaving  for 
consumption, 
bushels. 

Average 
price  of 
exports. 

1879-80 . 

. 

448,755,118 

178,000,000 

270,755,118 

$1  24 

1878-79 . 

420,122,400 

147,687,649 

272,434,751 

1  08 

1877-78 . 

364,194,146 

93,139,296 

271,054,850 

1  32 

1876-77 . 

289,356,500 

57,043,936 

232,312,564 

1  20 

1875-76 . 

292,136,000 

74,750,682 

217,385,318 

1  24 

1874-75 . 

309,102,700 

72,912,817 

236,189,883 

1  14 

1873-74 . 

281,254,700 

91,510,398 

189,744,302 

1  42 

One  estimate  of  the  United  States  wheat  crop  for  the  present 
year  makes  it  494,000,000  bushels,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  crop  of  1880  will  be  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  1879. 
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ODE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  SINCE  1861. 


The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Hon.  Joseph 
Nimmo,  Jr.,  has  just  issued  his  preliminary  report  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1880.  From  this  report  we  learn  that  our  domestic  exports  of 
merchandise  in  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $824,106,799  ;  for¬ 
eign  exports,  $11,687,125;  total  exports  of  merchandise,  $835,793,- 
924.  The  imports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  $667,885,565. 
The  total  of  imports  and  exports  was  therefore  $1,503,679,489, 
being  about  81  per  cent,  greater  than  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  1870,  and  nearly  119  per  cent,  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  1860.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  both 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  and  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  were  larger  than 
during  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  total 
volume  of  our  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  each  of  the 
past  ten  fiscal  years  is  as  follows : 


1871  .  $963,048,862 

1872  .  1,070,772,663 

1873  .  1,164,616,132 

1874  .  1,153,689,382 

1875  .  1,046,448,147 


1876 . $1,001,125,861 

18J7 .  1,053,798,346 

1878  .  1,131,917,298 

1879  .  1,156,217,216 

1880  . 1,503,679,489 


In  the  last  five  fiscal  years  the  value  of  our  exports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  exceeded  the  value  of  our  imports,  the  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  some  years  being  very  large.  The  excess  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  over  our  imports  of  merchandise  in  each  of  these  fiscal  years 


has  been  as  follows : 


1876.. .  $79,643,481 

1877  .  151,152,094 

1878  .  257,814,234 


1879  . $264,661,666 

1880  .  167,908,359 

Total . .$921,179,834 


The  effect  of  this  enormous  balance  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  was  shown  in  the  large  shipments  of  spe¬ 
cie  to  this  country  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounting  to  $75,891,391 
more  than  the  exports  of  specie.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1880, 
the  balance  of  trade  has  not  been  so  heavily  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  very  great  increase  in  our  imports. 
From  January  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1880,  the  excess  of  our  exports 
of  merchandise  over  our  imports  was  $31,387,941,  and  the  excess  of 
our  imports  of  specie  over  our  exports  was  $871,826.  During  the 
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remainder  of  this  year,  however,  there  is  now  every  indication  that 
the  balance  of  trade  will  be  largely  increased  in  our  favor,  as  our 
imports  are  decreasing  while  our  exports  are  increasing. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  in 
each  fiscal  year  from  1861  to  1880.  The  phrases  “net  imports” 
and  “  domestic  exports  ”  indicate  that  all  merchandise  and  specie 
imported  and  re-exported  are  excluded  from  the  table. 


Fiscal  Years 

Ended  June  30th. 

Net  Imports. 

Gold  Value. 

Domestic  Exports. 

Gold  Value. 

Merchandise. 

Specie. 

Merchandise. 

Specie. 

1861 . 

$274,656,325 

$40,348,401 

$204,899,616 

$23,799,870 

1862 . 

178,330,200 

10,572,063 

179,644,024 

31,044,651 

1863 . 

225,375,280 

1,421,056 

186,003,912 

55,993,562 

1864 . 

301,113,322 

8,192,633 

143,504,027 

100,473,562 

1865 . 

209,656,525 

6,784,970 

136,940,248 

64,618,124 

1866 . 

423,470,646 

7,299,395 

337,518,102 

82,643,374 

1867 . 

381,041,764 

16,178,299 

279,786,809 

54,976,196 

1868 . 

344,873,441 

4,150,241 

269,389,900 

83,745,975 

1869 . 

406,555,379 

5,585,462 

275,166,697 

42,915,966 

1870 . 

419,803,113 

12,147,315 

376,616,473 

43,883,802 

1871 . 

505,802,414 

7,231,395 

428,398,908 

84,403,359 

1872 . 

610,904,622 

6,664,395 

428,487,131 

72,798,240 

1873 . 

624,689,727 

10,777,909 

505,033,439 

73,905,546 

1874 . 

550,556,723 

21,524,187 

569,433,421 

59,699,686 

1875 . 

518,846,825 

12,625,704 

499,284,100 

83,857,129 

1876 . 

445,938,766 

9,469,070 

525,582,247 

50,038,691 

1877 . 

438,518,130 

27,746,915 

589,670,224 

43,134,738 

1878 . 

422,895,034 

23,143,074 

680,709,268 

27,061,885 

1879 . 

433,679,124 

12,853,594 

698,340,790 

17,555,035 

1880 . 

656,198,440 

85,239,284 

824,106,799 

9,347,893 

The  turning  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  five  years,  which  is  fully  shown  by  the  above 
table,  is  the  leading  and  controlling  cause  of  the  present  revival 
of  national  prosperity,  the  first  signs  of  which  were  distinguishable 
near  the  close  of  1878,  and  the  full  fruition  of  which  the  country 
has  experienced  in  1879  and  1880.  Two  influences  have  operated 
with  great  power  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor — the 
extraordinary  European  demand  for  our  surplus  agricultural 
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staples,  and  the  refusal  of  the  American  people  to  take  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  European  mills,  and  factories,  and  workshops  in  exchange 
for  the  products  of  our  farms.  If  we  had  not,  by  Protective  duties, 
encouraged  the  building  up  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  take  European  manufactures  in  exchange  for 
our  agricultural  surplus,  the  balance  of  trade  would  still  have  con¬ 
tinued  against  us. 

Although  the  magnificent  results  achieved  by  our  Protective 
tariff  have  been  ignored  by  some  in  high  places  who  would  have 
honored  themselves  by  frankly  and  promptly  recognizing  them,  yet 
the  fact  remains,  and  the  people  of  this  country  will  sooner  or  later 
fully  understand  it,  that  without  our  Protective  policy  there  could 
have  been  no  general  revival  of  prosperity,  and  there  could  have 
been  no  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Our  Protective  tariff* 
greatly  ameliorated  the  hard  times  which  succeeded  the  panic  of 
1873  by  securing  to  home  labor  the  supply  of  the  home  market. 
By  employing  our  own  people  in  the  production  of  domestic  man¬ 
ufactures  it  first  prevented  the  drain  of  our  precious  metals  to 
Europe  to  pay  for  foreign  manufactures,  and  it  next  compelled 
Europe  to  return  to  us,  in  payment  for  our  agricultural  surplus,  our 
petroleum,  and  other  products,  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  national, 
State,  and  other  bonds,  thus  not  only  reducing  the  principal  of  our 
debt  to  Europe  but  transferring  our  interest  payments  on  account 
of  it  to  our  own  people.  It  compelled  Europe  also  to  pay  to 
us  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  over  eighty-five  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  in  specie.  In  the  five  fiscal  years  which  ended  on 
the  30th  of  June  last  our  exports  of  merchandise  exceeded  our 
imports  of  merchandise  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  fiscal  year  from  June  30,  1879,  to  June  30,  1880, 
the  excess  of  our  exports  of  merchandise  over  our  imports  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  excess  of  our  imports  of  specie  over  our 
exports  of  specie  was  nearly  seventy-six  millions  of  dollars.  Besides 
assisting  in  the  employment  of  our  own  people,  our  Protective  tariff* 
has  compelled  Europe  to  pay  to  us  within  five  years  almost  a  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds  and  specie. 

If  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  against  us ;  if  our  gold  and 
silver  had  been  drained  to  Europe ;  if  our  bonds  had  been  sent 
there  in  increased  quantities  to  pay  for  goods  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  we  had  not  during  the  past  year  received  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  foreign  gold,  no  well-informed  and  candid  man  will  pretend 
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that  we  could  have  resumed  specie  payments  in  fact,  or  that  our 
national  debt  could  have  been  funded  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
Confidence  could  not  have  been  restored,  for  there  would  have 
been  no  substantial  basis  for  it  to  rest  upon.  Hoarded  capital 
would  have  remained  hoarded;  industry  would  not  have  been 
quickened  ;  and  prosperity  would  not  have  returned. 


ENGLAND  INTERFERING  WITH  OUR  TARIFF. 

The  weekly  edition  of  the  London  Times,  dated  July  16,  says,  in 
an  editorial  article : 

“  It  is  to  the  new  world  that  the  Cobden  Club  is  chiefly  looking 
as  the  most  likely  sphere  for  its  vigorous  foreign  policy.  It  has 
done  what  it  can  in  Europe,  and  it  is  now  turning  its  eyes  westward 
and  bracing  itself  for  the  struggle  which  is  to  come.  It  can  not  rest 
while  the  United  States  are  unsubdued,  so  it  will  go  on  plying  them 
with  arguments  and  statistics,  with  books  and  pamphlets  and 
speeches,  until  reason  has  at  length  done  its  work  and  has  dislodged 
Protection  from  the  great  stronghold  in  which  it  has  intrenched 
itself.” 

And  again  in  the  same  article  : 

“  We  wish  the  Cobden  Club  the  best  success  in  the  arduous  en¬ 
counter  which  lies  before  it.  We  hope  Mr.  Augustus  Mongredien’s 
excellent  volumes  and  the  other  publications  of  the  Club  will,  be¬ 
tween  them,  carry  the  United  States  by  storm  and  thrust  reason 
into  all  minds,  whether  willing  or  unwilling  to  admit  it.  But  we 
dare  not  venture  to  be  prophetic.  We  have  heard  too  many  proph¬ 
ecies,  and  have  waited  long  and  vainly  for  their  accomplishment. 
That  Free  Trade  will  come  some  day  in  the  United  States  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  assert ;  but  how  and  when,  and  other  minutiae  of  the 
kind,  must  be  left  to  the  Cobden  Club  and  to  its  twelve  Cabinet  Minis - 
ters  in  their  unofficial  capacity  to  decide.” 

The  Times  further  informs  us  that  on  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Cobden  Club  are  200  members  of  Parliament ;  and  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Potter,  stated  at  the  recent  banquet  that  “  of  the  14  Cabinet 
Ministers,  12  were  members  of  the  Club.”  The  action  of  the  Club 
in  interfering  with  our  elections  this  year  is  therefore  practically 
the  act  of  the  British  Government  itself,  and  it  should  arouse  the 
deepest  indignation  of  the  American  people.  This  country  is  not 
ready  to  become  the  vassal  of  English  manufacturers,  who  want 
our  tariff  reduced  for  their  benefit  and  not  for  ours. 
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WHO  ARE  BENEFITED  BY  PROTECTION? 


An  Editorial  Article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  August  11,  1880. 


That  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  have  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  results  of  our  Protective  policy  ought  not  to  require 
verification  at  this  late  day,  but  occasionally  a  workingman  may  be 
found  who  has  given  but  little  thought  to  a  subject  which  is  to  him 
of  so  much  importance.  To  all  workingmen  of  this  class  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  statements  are  respectfully  commended. 

The  London  Mining  Journal  of  June  26,  1880,  contained  a  com¬ 
munication  from  one  of  its  English  readers,  over  the  signature  of 
“  Free  Trade,”  in  which  the  writer  showed  why  the  United  States 
could  not  become  a  serious  competitor  with  England  in  supplying 
the  world’s  markets  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  He  said  : 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  regulate  wages  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  basis  of  the  highest  prices  obtainable  for  the  article  manufac¬ 
tured,  so  that  if  the  tariff  permits  the  American  ironmaster  to  sell  to  local 
consumers  at  $10  per  ton  higher  than  before,  the  full  proportion  of  that  $10 
must  be  paid  to  the  workmen ,  and  the  British  ironmaster  in  all  markets  except 
the  American  is  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  extra  wages  paid  in  America.  It  is 
obviously  absurd  for  the  British  producer  to  complain  of  a  foreign  producing 
country  levying  an  import  duty  on  the  produce  which  he  has  to  sell,  because 
that  duty  extends  his  market  elsewhere  and  withdraws  one  competitor.  Two  countries 
equally  well  circumstanced  for  raw  material  and  labor  can  only  compete  with 
each  other  when  both  have  Protection  or  both  Free  Trade,  and  when  one  only 
has  Free  Trade  that  one  invariably  has  the  best  of  it,  because  the  sale  price  at 
the  works  is  of  course  cheaper.  For  this  reason  I  think  we  should  be  well  con¬ 
tented  that  the  Americans  retain  their  tariff,  and  be  content  to  retain  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  Free  Trade. 

It  is  an  English  Free  Trader  who  pays  this  tribute  to  the  effect 
of  Protection  on  wages  in  this  country.  But  he  is  not  alone  in  con¬ 
ceding  this  great  benefit  of  Protection  to  American  labor.  The 
London  Times  itself  makes  the  same  admission.  In  an  editorial 
review  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  banquet  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
which  took  place  at  Greenwich  on  the  10th  of  July,  1880,  the  Times 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  hopes  expressed  by  some  of  the  speakers 
that  the  United  States  would  soon  adopt  Free  Trade : 

The  United  States  have  not  yet  seen  the  error  of  their  ways.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  are  in  the  road  for  seeing  them .  England,  as  our  Philadelphia  corre- 
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spondent  remarked  in  a  recent  letter,  lias  gone  on  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
or  so  repeating  that  America  could  not  long  put  off  adopting  Free  Trade. 
There  is  not,  our  correspondent  declares,  the  slightest  sign  of  the  fulfillment 
of  this  long-standing  prophecy.  The  United  States  do  not  approach  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  ourselves.  The  object  of  their  statesmen  is 
not  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  wealth  for  the  country  generally ,  but  to  keep  up, 
by  whatever  means,  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  laboring  classes. 

When  the  London  Times  can  say  that  the  object  of  our  Protect¬ 
ive  policy  is  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  among  our 
laboring  classes  than  Free  Trade  England  maintains  for  her  work¬ 
ing  people,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  an  American  workingman 
to  decide  whether  the  Protectionists  or  the  Free  Traders  of  this 
country  are  his  friends. 

A  single  illustration  will  show  the  difference  in  wages  which  now 
exists  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Pittsburgh  Ameri¬ 
can  Manufacturer  for  July  30,  1880,  referred  to  the  results  of  a 
recent  arbitration  in  England  of  a  wages  dispute  between  the  pud- 
dlers  of  Staffordshire  and  their  employers,  as  follows : 

The  ironmasters  offered  to  pay  the  men  the  same  number  of  shillings  per 
ton  for  puddling  as  the  finished  iron  was  selling  for  in  pounds  per  ton.  That 
is,  if  bars  were  £8,  puddling  should  be  8s.  The  men  wanted  the  rate  to  be  not 
simply  “shillings  for  pounds”  but  one  shilling  more,  in  which  case,  with  bars 
at  £8,  the  men  would  be  paid  9s.  per  ton  for  puddling.  The  dispute  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  referred,  as  is  customary  in  South  Staffordshire,  to  arbitration,  the 
arbitrator  being  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  His  decision  was  that  the  men 
should  receive  six  pence  a  ton  over  shillings  for  pounds,  thus  exactly  “split¬ 
ting  the  difference.” 

The  writer  in  the  Manufacturer  then  proceeds  to  compare  the 
proportion  of  the  selling  price  of  a  ton  of  Staffordshire  iron  which 
the  English  puddler  gets  in  wages  with  the  proportion  of  the  selling 
price  of  a  ton  of  Pittsburgh  iron  which  is  paid  to  the  Pittsburgh 
puddler.  He  says : 

A  comparison  may  here  be  made  with  the  Pittsburgh  price  for  puddling. 
With  bar  iron  as  at  present  at  2  cents  per  lb.  [$44.80  a  ton]  and  puddling 
$5.50  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  the  price  of  puddling  is  nearly  11.2  per  cent,  of  the 
price  of  bar.  In  England,  with  puddling  at  9s.  [$2.25]  and  bar  iron  at  £8 
[S40],  the  price  of  puddling  is  only  5.6  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  bar,  or  almost 
exactly  half  what  it  is  in  this  country.  Bars  being  at  £8  and  puddling 
at  8s.  6d.  [$2.12],  the  latter  is  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  former,  or  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  rate  in  Pittsburgh. 

He  then  asks :  “  Can  any  one  explain  a  real  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?  ”  AVe  think  that  the  Staffordshire  puddler  could  tell  that 
the  reason  for  the  difference  lies  in  the  greed  of  the  Staffordshire 
employer,  who  pays  only  $2.12  for  puddling  a  ton  of  iron  for  which 
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he  gets  $40.  Or  the  Pittsburgh  puddler  could  explain  that  the 
reason  for  the  difference  lies  in  the  American  Protective  policy, 
which  keeps  Staffordshire  bar  iron  out  of  our  markets  and  enables 
the  Pittsburgh  employer  to  pay  $5.50  for  puddling  a  ton  of  iron 
for  which  he  gets  $44.80  a  ton,  or  very  little  more  than  the  price  of 
a  ton  of  iron  in  Staffordshire.  The  English  mill-owner  pays  his 
puddler,  under  Free  Trade,  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  price  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  iron,  and  other  labor  in  proportion ;  while  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mill-owner  pays  his  puddler,  under  Protection,  about  11  per 
cent,  of  the  price  he  receives  for  his  iron,  and  pays  his  other  labor 
in  proportion. 

Well  might  Mr.  Casson,  the  general  manager  of  the  Earl  of 
Dudley’s  Staffordshire  iron  works,  say  in  his  recent  visit  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  a  reporter  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Commercial  Gazette: 

“I  find  that  in  many  respects  you  have  the  advantage  of  us  as  regards 
mechanical  appliances,  whilst  in  others  we  are  greatly  ahead  of  your  manu¬ 
facturers.  We  can  manufacture  iron  at  just  one-half  the  cost  as  far  as  the  'price 
of  labor  is  concerned .  I  find  that  your  rate  of  wages  is  about  exactly  double  what 
we  have  to  pay.” 

Now  let  us  ask  a  question  or  two.  Who  is  the  greedy  and  who 
the  liberal  employer?  Under  which  policy — Protection  or  Free 
Trade — does  the  workingman  fare  the  best  ? 


PRODUCTION  AND  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  AMERICAN 
STEEL  RAILS  FROM  1867  TO  1879. 


Year. 

Product  in 
gross  tons. 

Price  in 
currency. 

1867,  .  .  . 

2,277 

$166.00 

1868,  .  .  . 

• 

/ 

6,451 

158.50 

1869,  .  .  . 

8,616 

132.25 

1870,  .  .  . 

30,357 

106.75 

1871,  .  .  . 

34,152 

102.50 

1872,  .  .  . 

83,991 

112.00 

1873,  .  .  . 

115,192 

120.50 

1874,  .  .  . 

129,414 

94.25 

1875,  .  .  . 

259,699 

68.75 

1876,  .  .  . 

368,269 

59.25 

1877,  .  .  . 

385,865 

45.50 

1878,  .  .  . 

491,427 

42.25 

1879,  .  .  . 

606,397 

48.33 

THE  DAIRYMEN  AND  THE  TARIFF. 
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THE  DAIRYMEN-  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Geneseo,  Illinois,  December  24,  1877.  To  the  Editor  of  The 
Chicago  Inter- Ocean. — In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dairymen’s  Convention,  held  in  your  city  last  week,  I  notice  a 
resolution  introduced,  discussed,  and  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  requesting  Congress  to  abolish  the  tax  on  salt.  The  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject  was  laughable,  if  not  disgusting.  For  selfish¬ 
ness  and  unadulterated  littleness  these  dairymen  take  the  palm. 
One  would  suppose,  to  hear  them  talk,  that  they  were  crushed  to 
the  earth  by  an  oppressive  tariff ;  that  but  for  this  terrible  burden 
they  could  soon  rise  on  the  waves  of  prosperity. 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  A  member  of  the  convention,  in  giv¬ 
ing  directions  for  salting  butter,  says  that  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter  is  about  the  right  quantity.  Therefore 
it  will  take,  say,  five  pounds  of  salt  for  100  pounds  of  butter.  In 
my  little  experience  in  handling  butter  I  learned  that  it  required 
about  one  pound  of  salt  in  addition  to  cover  the  bottom,  top,  and 
sides  of  the  firkin.  Let  us  assume  that  it  takes  six  pounds  of  salt 
for  100  pounds  of  butter.  Now,  the  tariff  on  salt  is  12  cents  on 
100  pounds,  or  about  one-eighth  of  one  cent  on  the  pound.  When, 
therefore,  our  crushed  and  down-trodden  dairymen  sell  100  pounds 
of  butter,  salted  with  six  pounds  of  salt,  they  pay  a  Government 
duty  of  six-eighths  of  one  cent.  Say  butter  is  worth  25  cents  per 
pound,  and  they  will  receive  $25  for  the  firkin.  Will  some  school¬ 
boy  tell  us  what  per  cent,  of  $25  is  six-eighths  of  one  cent  ?  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  my  mind  can  no  longer  grasp  the  infinitesimals. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  another  standpoint.  The  six 
pounds  of  salt  requisite  for  100  pounds  of  butter  cost  the  poor 
dairymen,  tariff  included,  about  9  cents,  and  he  turns  around  and 
sells  this  same  salt  to  the  consumer  for  25  cents  a  pound,  or  $1.50, 
making  a  profit  on  his  salt  of  $1.41.  Talk  about  “skinflints” 
and  “  small  bores  ;  ”  the  terms  do  not  begin  to  do  these  men  justice. 

But,  still  further.  Suppose  Congress  should  abolish  the  tariff  on 
salt.  Is  it  at  all  certain  that  our  dairymen  would  even  then  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  this  terrible  tax  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent  on  every 
$25  worth  of  butter  sold?  A  few  years  since  Congress  did  reduce 
the  tariff  on  salt  more  than  one-lialf,  but,  the  very  same  day  that 
the  new  tariff  went  into  effect,  British  salt  dealers  advanced  their 
prices  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  consumer  in  America  got  no 
benefit  from  the  reduction.  J.  M. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  OF  PROTECTION. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  PROTECTION. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  LESS  CASH  IN  TREASURY,  JULY  1, 
1860,  TO  JULY  1,  1880,  AND  ANNUAL  INTEREST  FOR  SAME  YEARS. 


Year. 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 
*1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 


f  July  1st . 

(August  31st. 


} 


Debt. 

Annual  Interest. 

$59,964,402 

01 

$3,443,687 

29 

87,718,660 

80 

5,092,630 

43 

505,312,752 

17 

22,048,509 

59 

1,111,350,737 

41 

41,854,148 

01 

1,709,452,277 

04 

78,853,487 

24 

2,674,815,856 

76‘ 

137,742,617 

43 

2,756,431,571 

43 

150,977,697 

87 

2,636,036,163 

84 

146,068,196 

29 

2,508,151,211 

69 

138,892,451 

39 

2,480,853,413 

23 

128,459,598 

14 

2,432,771,873 

09 

125,523,998 

34 

2,331,169,956 

21 

118,784,960 

34 

2,246,994,068 

67 

111,949,330 

50 

2,149,780,530 

35 

103,988,463 

00 

2,105,462,060 

75 

98,049,804 

00 

2,104,149,153 

69 

98,796,004 

50 

2,090,041,170 

13 

96,855,690 

50 

2,060,925,340 

45 

95,104,269 

00 

2,019,275,431 

37 

93,160,643 

50 

1,999,382,280 

45 

94,654,472 

50 

1,996,414,905 

03 

83,773,778 

50 

1,919,326,747 

75 

79,633,981 

00 

GROWTH  OF  POPULATION,  INDUSTRIES,  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


Subjects. 


Population  of  United  States.. 

Wheat  produced,  bush . 

Wheat  exported,  bush . 

Corn  produced,  bush . 

Corn  exported,  bush . 

Wool  produced,  lbs . 

Cotton  produced,  bales . 

Petroleum  produced,  bbls . 

Pig  Iron  produced,  net  tons. 

Rails  produced,  net  tons . 

Hogs  packed . 

Butter  exported,  lbs . 

Cheese  exported,  lbs . 

Merchandise  imports . 

Merchandise  exports . 

Gold  and  silver  produced . 

Gold  and  silver  exported . 

Gold  and  silver  imported . 


1860. 


31,443,321 

173,104,924 

4,155,153 

838,792,740 

3,314,305 

60,264,913 

4,823,770 

500,000 

919,770 

205,038 

2,350,822 

7,640,914 

15,515,799 

$336,282,485 

$316,242,423 

$46,150,000 

$57,996,104 


1880. 


48,500,000 

440,000,000 

175,000,000 

1,450,000,000 

100,000,000 

232,500,000 

5,675,000 

19,741,661 

3,070,875 

1,113,273 

6,950,451 

38,248,015 

141,654,474 

$656,198,440 

$824,106,799 

$79,711,990 

$9,347,893 

$85,239,284 


Inc.  per  ct. 


55 

154.2 

4111.8 

72.9 

2917.3 

285.8 
17.6 

3848.3 
234.1 

442.9 
195.7 
400.6 

813.5 

95.1 

160.5 

79.2 
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r>  'fcMs*  j.J 


213.  Zachariah  LefF. . . . 

216.  Maurice  George . 

217.  Thomas  Douahoe . . . 

218.  Frederick  L.  George . 

219.  George  Tiley . . . 

2^0.  Thomas  Dougherty . 

221.  Christopher  Georo-e . 

222.  Paul  George . 

224.  Owen  Lynch . 

225.  Michael  Mooney . . . 

228.  Thomas  Brookbank . 

229.  Samuel  Short . 

230.  John  Noel,  Sen . 

237.  Valentine  Quartz . 

239.  John  Mullen . 

240.  Michael  Brawley . . . . 

241.  John  Behe . .  . .  .  , , 

242.  Tim.  O’Keefe . .....’.’I’.!!'.’.’ 

250.  Harry  Marlett  . . 

251.  John  Flowers . 

252.  Paul  George.  . 

253.  Philip  Flenner,  . . .  . . . . 

254.  Peter  Al’Gough . . . 

25 8.  Bender  Streyer.  Reuben  Streyer  on  list 

268.  P.  P.  George . . 

269.  Samuel  Ship . . . 

270.  Charles  Noon . . . . . 

271.  Hugh  O’Donnell . . . 

2/2.  James  Cunningham . . 

273.  Jeremiah  Topper . . .  *  *  "  \ 

2/4.  Jimothy  M’Ataminy . . . 

275.  Thomas  Christe . 

2/6.  Henry  Brown . 

27/.  Jacob  Warner . . 

278.  Francis  M’Connell . 

279.  George  Myers . 

303.  Patrick  Daiser.  Intended  perhaps  for  Daisy 

304.  John  Rainey . . . . .  t  <  #  * 

305.  John  Kelly . . . 

306.  Samuel  Short . . 

307.  Joseph  Itel . 

308.  Peter  B.  Moy  ers.  . . . . . 

309.  Mark  M’Laughlin . . .  *  * ,  ’  ’  ’  ’  *  ’  *  ’  * 

310.  James  Dougherty...  .  . . . . 

311.  Michael  Maxwell . . . 

312.  John  Wilkins . 

317.  John  Kramer . . 

318.  Zopher  R.  James . 

320.  William  Carland . 

328.  Ignatius  A.  Adams . ’  *  *  *  *  ’  *  ’  * 

329.  Samuel  Long.  ...... . 

330.  Thomas  O’Hara.  .  ... , . 

331.  M  illiam  Brown . 

332.  George  Martz . . . 

333.  Dudley  Templeton  . . . . . . . . . . . 


.  39 

.  40 

....  41 

....  42 

....  43 

....  44 

....  45 

....  46 

.  .  .  .  47 

.  .  . .  48 

.  .  .  .  49 

.  .  . .  50 

•  ...  51 

.  .  . .  52 

. ...  53 

.  .  . .  54 

55 

...  56 

.  ..  57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

.  . .  62 

63 

64 

.  ..  65 

66 

... .  67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

..  73 

..  74 

.  .  75 

..  76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

..  81 

. .  82 
83 

-•  84 

85 

86 

.  87 

88 

89  . 

90 

.  91 

.  92 

93 
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334.  Francis  Conrad . i .  94 

335.  Philip  George .  95 

336.  Andrew  Ager .  96 

338.  Dennis  O’Donnell .  97 

339.  Alexander  Long . ,. .  98 

340.  Jacob  Leib . 99 

341.  Lawrence  Hartman . 100 

342.  Julius  Ager . 101 

343.  Silas  Burgoon . 102 

'  344.  Terance  Rice.  Not  naturalized . .  103 

345.  John  M’Cool . 104 

348.  James  M’Garity . 105 

349.  Michael  A.  Shelly . 106 

350.  Patrick  M’Manimy . 107 

351.  Christian  Leib ... . . 108 

352.  John  Connahan . 109 

353.  William  Behe . 110 

354.  Conrad  Ager . 111 

355.  Edward  Burk . 112 

356.  F.  M.  George.  Noncommissioned  justice .  113 

357.  Michael  Moyer .  114 

358.  William  George....,- . 115 

359.  John  Varley,  Sr . . . . . . .  116 

360.  Jacob  Brendle . ,,, . .  117 

361.  John  Hamilton . . . . . .  118 

362.  John  Varley,  Jr.  .......  •-•-‘i  i, .  * .  »-»-• i  *,,  _  119 

363.  Michael  Donahoe.. . . . . ,  120 

364.  Mitchell  Gordon.,,... . . . , . .  121 

365.  Jacob  Beck  122 

366.  John  M’Gough,  Jr . . . ,. . ,,  .  . . ... .  ...  123 

367.  John  Noel,  Jr . 124 

369.  Philip  Warner...,, . .,...., . . .  125 

370.  John  Litzinger . . . ,  ..  . .  126 

371.  Peter  Kern . , , . . . . .  127 

372.  Joseph  Burgoon..,..,- . .  128 

373.  David  Ager . . 129 

374.  Andrew  Kimball . . . . . .  ...  130 

375.  Patrick  M’Conologue, . . .,  .  131 

376.  Lazarus  Reigle . . . ..  132 

378.  Barney  Biglin . 133 

379.  Michael  O’Conner . . . 134 

380.  James  Murray, . ,- . .  . . . .  . .  135 

381.  William  Strauss . 136 

382.  Alexander  M’Intosh . 137 

383.  Francis  Donahoe.  . . . .  .  . . .  138 

384.  John  Troxell . . . 139 

385.  Patrick  Donahoe . .  . . . 140 

386.  Wnlliam  Dougherty . . . .  .,  . .  .  . .  .  141 

387.  Michael  Gorman....,, . 142 

388.  Augustin  M’Intosh . 143 

389.  Jacob  Beerlein.  . . . . . .  .  . . - . . . .  .  .  144 

392.  Daniel  O’Skelly . - _ _ _ _ _ 145 

393.  John  Biglin.,..,- . . . . . .  146 

394.  Henry  Behe  . . . .  . . - . . .  . .  .  .  147 

395.  James  Riley. . . . , .  .  »-»•«  .t.*»  .-•*»  .  ■  «  ,  i.t.i.rt.H'  148 
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396.  Patrick  Smith,.... . . . . . . .  149 

397.  Richard  Detling . . . .  150 

399.  Patrick  Dougherty . -  . . , .  151 

401.  Peter  Myers . 152 

402.  James  Barren . 153 

403.  Patrick  M’Hugh . 154 

406.  William  Ryan . 155 

408.  Jacob  Mouse . - . . . . .  156 

409.  Samuel  Brendell . . .  157 

410.  Richard  Trotter . . ..... . . .  158 

411.  John  Wherry . . . 159 

413.  Joseph  Behe . . . 160 

414.  Michael  M’Call . 161 

415.  William  Russell . 162 

416.  Joseph  Rainey . . .  163 

417.  Andrew  Gice . 164 

418.  Zach.  Topper . . . . - .  165 

419.  Stephen  A.  Myers . . .  . . . .  166 

420.  Arthur  Storm . . . . .  167 

421.  James  Campbell . - . . .  168 

423.  Richard  White  . . . .  169 

424.  Valentine  Hesse . . .  170 

436.  Charles  Geiseman,  clerk,  deputy  postmaster,  &c.  Un¬ 
naturalized,  and  has  since  left  the  township. ........  171 


Cambria  County ,  ss  : 

I,  Joseph  M’Donald,  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  said 
county,  do  hereby  certify  that  A.  C.  Mullin,  D.  H.  Roberts,  David  J.  James, 
Newton  J.  Roberts,  David  J.  Jones,  Charles  J.  Owens,  Wm.  Wherry,  Rich’d 
T.  Davies,  R.  H.  Tudor,  David  Lewis,  Daniel  Davis,  Wm.  D  Davis,  Richard 
J.  Tibbott,  D.  J.  Evans,  Morgan  Humphreys,  Isaac  Evans,  Morris  Peat,  Evan 
D.  E  vans,  J.  H.  Campbell,  Jno.  Thompson,  Jr.,  C.  Thos.  Roberts,  E.  W. 
Davis  and  Evan  C.  Evans,  the  petitioners  named  in  the  foregoing  petition, 
were,  at  the  time  of  signing  the  same  and  now  are,  duly  qualified  electors  of 
the  said  county  of  Cambria. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
the  said  court,  at  Ebensburg,  this  8th  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  1859. 

JOSEPH  M’DONALD,  Prothonotary.  [seal.] 


ANSWER  OF  THE  RESPONDENT. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  contesting  the  right  of  Thomas  H.  Porter, 
Esq.,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Thomas  H.  Porter,  Esq.,  the  respondent  in  the  above  stated  case,  appeals 
by  his  counsel,  and  in  answer  to  the  specifications  in  the  complainant’s  peti¬ 
tion,  saith : 

First.  That  he  hath  no  knowledge  of  the  alleged  frauds  and  irregularities 
as  set  forth  and  contained  in  the  various  specifications  of  the  complaint  of 
the  petitioners. 

Second.  That  he  had  no  connivance  or  complicity  whatever  with  any  of  the 
said  frauds  or  irregularities,  if  such  alleged  frauds  ever  existed. 
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Third.  That  he  is  prepared  to  satisfy  this  committee,  by  competent  testi¬ 
mony,  that  he  received  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  at  the  election  held  in 
Cambria  county,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  last,  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  House  of  .Representatives,  and  is  therefore  legally  elected 
to  said  office. 

Fourth.  That  he  received,  at  said  election  in  the  township  of  Washington, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  votes,  each  and  every  of  said  votes  having  been 
polled  by  persons  legally  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  whose 
names  are  contained  on  schedule  No.  2,  which  is  attached  to  the  petition  of 
the  complainants. 

Fifth,.  That  he  received  in  Washington  township,  at  the  late  election,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  A.  D.  1858,  156  legal  votes,  deposited  by  the 
following  persons,  whose  names  are  contained  on  schedule  No.  2,  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  complainants,  to  wit: 


1.  Jacob  Burgoon, 

2.  Michael  Short, 

3.  John  Park, 

4.  Matthew  M.  Adams, 

5.  Michael  Hassey, 

6.  Maurice  Reily, 

7.  Lewis  Cassiday, 

8.  James  Fenlcn, 

9.  David  Sharp, 

10.  Jeremiah  M’Gonigle, 

11.  A.  M.  White, 

12.  William  Tiley, 

13.  Samuel  M’Gough, 

14.  John  Brown, 

15.  James  A.  M’Gough, 

16.  Jesse  M’Gough, 

17.  Thomas  Short, 

18.  James  Dougherty, 

19.  Samuel  Lege, 

20.  Joseph  Geisinger, 

21.  Ignatius  Flenner, 

22.  Hugh  M’Ataminy, 

23.  William  M’Gough, 

24.  Henry  Reusch, 

25.  Werner  Bender, 

26.  John  W.  Short, 

27.  A.  F.  Cantwell, 

28.  Joseph  Christy, 

29.  Michael  Ehrenfelt, 

30.  William  M’Closkey, 

31.  Hugh  M’Closkey, 

32.  John  Itel, 

33.  Zachariah  Leff, 

34.  Maurice  George, 

35.  Thomas  Donahoe, 

36.  Frederick  L.  George, 

37.  George  Tiley, 

38.  Thomas  Dougherty, 

39.  Christopher  George, 

40.  Paul  George, 


41.  Owen  Lynch, 

42.  Michael  Murray, 

43.  Thomas  Brookbank, 

44.  Samuel  Short, 

45.  John  Noel,  Sen., 

46.  Valentine  Quartz, 

47.  John  Mullin, 

48.  Michael  Brawley, 

49.  John  Belie, 

50.  Timothy  O’Keeffe, 

51.  Harry  Marlett, 

52.  John  Flowers, 

53.  Paul  C.  George, 

54.  Philip  Flenner, 

55.  Peter  M’Gough, 

56.  Reuben  Strayer, 

57.  P.  P.  George, 

58.  Samuel  Ship, 

59.  Charles  Noon, 

60.  Hugh  O’Donnell, 

61.  James  Cunningham, 

62.  Jeremiah  Topper, 

63.  Timothy  M’Ataminy, 

64.  Thomas  Christe, 

65.  Henry  Brown, 

66.  Jacob  Warner, 

67.  Francis  M’ConnelJ, 

68.  George  Myers, 

69.  Patrick  Daisev, 

70.  John  Rainey, 

71.  John  Kelly, 

72.  Jarauel  Short,  Jr., 

73.  Joseph  Itel, 

74. .  Peter  B.  Moyer, 

75.  Mark  M’Laughlin, 

76.  James  Dougherty, 

77.  Michael  Maxwell, 

78.  John  Wilkins, 

79. '  John  Kremer, 

80.  Zopher  James, 
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81.  William  Carland, 

82.  Ignatius  A.  Adams, 

83.  Thomas  O’Hara, 

84.  William  Brown, 

85.  George  Martz, 

86.  Dudley  Templeton, 

87.  Philip  George, 

88.  Andrew  Ager, 

89.  Dennis  O’Donnell, 

90.  Jacob  Leib, 

91.  Lawrence  Hartman, 

92.  Julius  Ager, 

93.  Silas  Burgoon, 

94.  John  M’Cool, 

95.  James  M’Garity, 

96.  Michael  A.  Skelly, 

97.  Patrick  M’Manamy, 

98.  Christian  Leib, 

99.  John  Coonahan, 

100.  William  Behe, 

101.  Conrad  Ager, 

102.  Edward  Burk, 

103.  F.  M.  George, 

104.  Michael  Moyer, 

105.  William  George, 

106.  John  Yrarrelly, 

107.  Jacob  Brendel, 

108.  John  Hamilton, 

109.  John  Varrelly,  Jr., 

110.  Michael  Donahoe, 

111.  Jacob  Beck, 

112.  John  M’Gough, 

113.  John  Noel,  Jr., 

114.  Philip  Warner, 

115.  Peter  Kern, 

116.  Joseph  Burgoon, 

117.  David  Ager, 

118.  Andrew  Kimmell, 


119.  Patrick  M’Cuclogue, 

120.  Lazarus  Keigle, 

121.  Barney  Biglier, 

122.  Michael  O’Conner, 

123.  James  Murray, 

124.  William  Strauss, 

125.  Alexander  M’Intosh, 

126.  Francis  Donahoe, 

127.  John  Troxell, 

128.  Patrick  Donahoe, 

129.  William  Dougherty, 

130.  Michael  Gorman, 

131.  Augustin  M’Intosh, 

132.  Jacob  Bierlien, 

133.  Daniel  Q’Skelly, 

134.  John  Biglier, 

135.  Henry  Behe, 

136.  James  Kiley, 

137.  Patrick  Smith, 

138.  Patrick  Dougherty, 

139.  Peter  Moyers, 

140.  James  Farran, 

141.  Patrick  M’Hugh, 

142.  Jacob  Mouse, 

143.  Samuel  Brindle, 

144.  Pichard  Trotter, 

145.  John  Wherry, 

146.  Joseph  Behe, 

147.  Michael  M’Call, 

148.  William  Russel, 

149.  Joseph  Rainy, 

150.  Andrew  Gice, 

151.  Zachariah  Topper, 

152.  Stephen  A.  Myers, 

153.  Arthur  Storm, 

154.  James  Campbell, 

155.  Richard  White, 

156.  Valentine  Hesse. 

THOMAS  H.  PORTER. 


Dauphin  County ,  ss: 

Thomas  H.  Porter,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  saith  that  the  facts 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  answer  are  just  and  true  according  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  further  saith  not. 

THOMAS  H.  PORTER. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th.  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1859. 

WILSON  LAIRD, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
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